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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 











The Aldine Printing Works, 
No. 248 Walnut Street. 


The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. 
Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address 

C. J. KREHBIEL & Co. 


The John Cc hurch Co." 8 work is done by this house 


ARCHER’S _ 


DELOND ORGAN BOOK. 


A collection of Short Pieces for Church 
or Reed Organs, with or without 
Pedals, 


BY 
Frederic Archer. 


But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 
appeared in this form. Mr. Archer's acquaintance 
with English and Continental music and musicians 
has given him a wide and valuable field from which 
to select. 

This book will give the smaller places where Pipe Or 
jans are not yet available an opportunity to hear the beat 
organ music, as it has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 
that it can be used on Recd Organa and without pedals. 

Price $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
NEW YORK: 


200 Wakesh Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Lessons siver is Harmony 


by correspondence. Also MSS. 
vised for musical authors. . 
Enclose stamp for return. W. H. PONTIUS, 
Mansfield, O. 


Chautauqua oehoo! of Music. 


Dr. H. R. Patmer, Director; Wm. H. SHERWOOD, 
Piano; BERNHARD LISTEMANN, Violin; I. V. FLaG- 
LER, Organ ; J. HARRY WHEELER, Voice, etc. Com- 
plete course in harmony, analysis, ete. Chautauqua 
a delightful place. Grand concerts, lectures, enter- 
tainments. Write for details. 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


CHICAGO: 








corrected and re- 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention — to mail orders, and particu- 





lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
— in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
y 


no matter where published, will be sent 
mo postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retadl 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 
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THE FESTIVAL CHOIR 


—BY — 
Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


A choice collection of 


Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets & Choruses 


largely from the works of 


RUBINSTEIN, RHEINBERGER, 
SCHUMANN, KREUTZER, 
GOUNOD, CHWATAL, 
COWEN, STAINER, 
VERDI, STRAUSS, 


Together with a large number of entirely new pieces 
from our most popular American composers, the 
whole forming a rare and valuable collection for the 
use of Musical Festivals, Conventions, College Choirs, 
Advanced Singing Societies, Chautauqua Assembly 
Choirs, ete. 


Price, 60 cents per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER NORMAL INSTITUTE OF 


MUSIC AND ELOCUTION 


B. C. Unseld and W. J. Swigart, Principals. 
August 15th to September 8th, 1893. 
For full particulars, address 
WM. BEERY, Sees, Pa. 


DONGS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C, CASE. 
A remarkable book both for the Class- 
Room and the Platform. 
EVERY PIECE A GEM 


Singing Classes and Conventions take 
notice. Price, 50 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. us East 16th Stress. 


Wow READY. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS 


Series J, for 1893. 











A superior collection of new and appropriate songs 
for Church, Society, Sunday-School, and other Anni- 
versaries and Reunions, written by well known and 
favorite authors and composers. 

Price, 5 Cents per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O 


| 8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, 


Offer on last page. 


., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


Cincinnati, New York, and Chicago. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Conservatory of Music, 
CINCINNATI, 0 


during 


IN PRESS 


NEW AND ‘BEAUTIFUL, 


The Festival of the Flowers. 


A FLORAL CANTATA. 
BY 
MRS. CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
AND 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


This beautiful cantata is issued in response to the 
almost imperative demand for a new work of this 


kind, by the authors of the ever-popular 


FLOWER PRAISE. 


It isone of the best of the many cantatas which the 
above: mostsuccessful writers, have written together 
The work is in press, and will betready soon 
Uniform in price and style with the others of the 
series 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 


200 Wabash Avenue. | 


wew American Opera. 


eect 


PURITANIA, 


Or, The Earl and The Maid of Salem. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN TWO ACTS. 


M. 8. MCLELLAN Music by EDGA 


Libretto by C 
STILLMAN KELLEY 


This opera has received the warmest recommenda 
tion from the public and the press. The scenes are 
interesting, amusing, and well placed; the music is 
not only pleasing and melodious, but is much above 
the usual run of comic opera composition. It is 


finely engraved and printed 
Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGU: 
13 East 16th Street. 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


Read our Publisher’s 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 3 
ANDKEW ?; BOEX, _ 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No, 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 
4 MISS C. L, CHACE, 

Teacher of the Piano, 
27 _Line Stren, Cincinnem, O. _ 
~ B, EBANN, 

B. Ebann’s New Music School, 9th & Walnut, Cin’ti. 

Residence, 21 Evans St,, Mt. Auburn. 
CHAS L. LEWIp», 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
* Cincinnati, O. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H, HULBR* Ok, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, SFO ae 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. _ 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 245 East roth Street, 


ew Yor 7 
W.H: PONTIUS, —— 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 
OHN SCHWEERS, 53 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, oO. ph. 

HENRY EICH, — 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 

The John Church Company. 

HERMAN A. ELZNER, 

Teacher of Piano and Singing _No, 16 Clark Street. 
R.P.SOUTHARD’S — 

: School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,”’ ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,”’ ““Music as 
a Language,”’ etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 
iV] and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val- 
uable information. 


M. H. VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 








THE 


MODERN GUIDE 


—TO— 


Violin Playing 


In compiling this Elementary School of Violin 
Playing, the Editor has been guided by many years 
of experience as teacher of the instrument. Much 
care has been taken to prepare exercises less dry and 
uninteresting to the young student than has hereto- 
fore been found in works of this class, thus insur 
ing continued enthusiasm on the part of the pupil. 

In two books. Price of each, $1.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
NEW YORK: 

13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 




















LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMEBPICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 42,324 WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Bre rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 29th day of December, Anno Dom- | 
ini 1892. Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following | 
words, to wit: | 

TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP. 
(The Prisoner’s Hope.) 
WoRDS AND Music. 

By Gego. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
n of Congress. 

in renewal for 14 years from January 5, 1893, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,568 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Dom 
ini 1893, G. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


FAREWELL, FATHER, FRIEND AND GUARDIAN. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By L. M. Dawn. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
arian of Congress. 

Iu renewal for 14 years from April 25, 1893, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,569 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1898, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

HOW IT MARCHES, THE FLAG OF THE UNION. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By H. H. HawLry. 
Music By Gro. F. Root. 


Cincinnati: 
The Jobn Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOF FORD. 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from May 20, 1893, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,570 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1898, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

ON, ON, ON, THE BOYS COME MARCHING, 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
WoRDs AND Music. 
By Gero. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 19, 1893, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,571 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1893, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, nos os ited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title o: 
bn -ae of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 


THEY HAVE BROKEN UP THEIR CAMPS. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By JoHN B, JEWELL. 
Music sy Geo. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 
In renewal for 14 years from June 23, 1893, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,572 y. WASHINGTON. 
To Wit, BE tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1893, Geo. F. Root, of Chi , bas deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Book, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

THE CABINET ORGAN COMPANION. 
A collection of 
Exercises, Pieces and Songs for the 
Cabinet Organ, together with 
some instructions in the 
principles of music,and 
directions for play- 
ing the instru- 
ment. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Chureh Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOF FORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 28, 1893, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


Mr. HOWARD IN CHICAGO 


During July and August, at the studio of 
Frederic W. Root (author of New Course in 
Voice Culture and Singing), 241 Kimball 
Building. 

Both those who have studied the lessons by 
mail, and those who intend to, will be greatly bene- 
fited by evev a few personal lessons. hat can be 
accomplished in a few lessons almost passes belief. 
Almost always the voices of even professional singers 
are enhanced in power one half, and one or two notes 
are added to the upper gange, while the quality be- 
comes more intense and sympathetic. 

As applications for s are received almost daily 
(pupils from California, New Orleans, Nebraska, Tex- 
as, Eee. Kentucky, Buffalo, and New York City hav 
ing made arrangements to take the fullest advantage 
of the opportunity for two month, spersonal study), 
Mr. Howard advises that application be made at once 
to insure a position. Address, till July, 


JOHN HOWARD, 
113 East 59th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SUNNYSIDE SONGS 


FoR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR. 


Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
$30 per 100. Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The John Cieich Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS " MEYER ” FLutes 


‘FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 





of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


*- SONGS FOR-:-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos.1iana 2. 
By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, , 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con- 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 


iler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music | 
der No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- | 
book 


timent, melodious, and easily learned. The 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 

THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGU: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 


THE 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leadi Sa and amateur players 

E JOHN CH H CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock riptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 











FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


‘JMusical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature pecul ar to the CURRICULUM is that while 
jars oe the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musica! study in all depart- 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good genera) knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
notone only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri- 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICA@U: NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 





Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 





CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK 


| 200 Wabash Avenue. | 48 Bast 16th Street. 
I 








UNEXCELLED Inv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL 


FACTORS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


| Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools. 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for all occasions. 

COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 


Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa 
Price, 25c, per copv. 
CINCINNATI: 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


Practical Anthems, 


A Superior Collection of Original and 
Selected Anthems. 

FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 
-. BYFA VORITE COMPOSERS 


The penits approval bestowed upon Practical An 
thems Nos. 1 and 2 has encouraged the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 
which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 
view. Examine them. 

Price, per Copy, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: | NEW Y 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


Summer Normal Music Seta! 


TO BE HELD IN 
OBzrte PYTLes, PA. 
Commencing Tuesday Morning, July 25th, 


and Closing with a 


Grand Concert, Friday Evening, August 18, 1893. 


W. H. PONTIUS, Mansfield, 0., Principal 


Vocal Culture and Singing, Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint, and Chorus Director 


The Faculty includes D. Wrison, Elocution, Sight 
Reading, and Music in the Public School; J. M. Dun 
GAN, Piano and Organ; Mrs. W. H Pontius, Piano 
Daisy GERTRUDE MARKEL, Physical Culture For 
circulars giving full information, address W. H 


PONTIUS, Mansfield, O 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 

This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: | NEW YORK 





300 Wabash Avenuac. 13 East 16th Street, 







































JUNE!” 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, June, 1893. 


The Banner that Welcomes the World. 


Our friend, the poet and author, Hezekiah Butterworth, sends us the follow- 
ing poem for reprinting in the Visrror, and adds the following items of interest 
concerning it: 

“T have written the poem for the flag that is to float forever on Neversink 
Highlands to welcome the world. It was read at the flag-raising April 25. The 
flag was purchased by the young men of the Lyceum League of America, and the 
pole, which is one of the highest ever erected, is to be set on the spot where Joshua 
Hadley, the patriot, fell. The flag is to be last seen and the first seen by outgoing 
and incoming ships."’ Ep, Vistror. 


The dawn of new ages is breaking, 
The cycle of concord has come ; 
There is peace in the echoing bugle, 
And a festival march in the drum. 
To-day the old Sandy Hook wakens 
An echo that never will cease; 
O’er the spot where the patriot perished 
The winds lift the Banner of Peace ! 


O Flag of the Neversink Highlands, 
That patriot hands gave the air, 
The joy that our bosoms is thrilling 
The hearts of the ages shall share. 
The war ships, the peace ships, shall hail thee, 
The prows from the nations oppressed, 
As thy iris gleams forth from the heaven 
At the sentinelled gates of the West! 


The eye of the emigrant mother 
Shall long through the melting mist gaze, 
And turn into tears to behold thee, 
And close in the silence of praise. 
The sky-piercing eye of the sailor 
From afar shall thy sun-ripples view ; 
The tempest-tossed traveler returning 
His vow of allegiance renew ! 


The skies of good-will bend above us, 
The ocean beneath us rolls fair ; 

The chords of new harmonies move us, 
What sayest thou, Seer of the air? 

The west winds breathe low for thy message, 
And wait it the waters impearled. 

Speak, Flag of the ocean auroras, 
Speak, Banner that welcomes the world! 


**O Liberty, thou who hast lifted 
My eye to the walls of the sun, 
I float for the new years of Heaven 
_ The Brotherhood conflict has won, 
No longer for races contending, 
For Man move the cycles sublime ; 
The summons for peace is ascending 
From the jubilee trumpets of Time! 


‘“*T salute thee, O feet that have followed 
Fair Hesper to destinies new. 
I salute ye, O pioneers coming, 
I bid ye, O voyagers, adieu! 
In the mist of the surge, in the tempest, 
With the sunlight or cloud on my brow, 
I float for the best of all ages, 
And the best of all ages is now! 


“That to Man may be given his birthright 
To knowledge, the future that waits, 
Equality, freedom to labor, 
And Labor the wealth it creates. 


That the Temples of Truth, for their Master, 
By Charity’s feet may be trod ; 

That hearts that are humble and human 
May do the swift service of God. 


‘* Fraternity, rise to thy mission, 
The noblest since order began, 
Till the nations are brothers united 
In one federation of man! 
The Future stands waiting to greet thee, 
And Battle her standards has furled, 
And hangs like a signal of Heaven, 
The Flag to Humanity given; 
For whick all the heroes have striven.” 


-Hail, Banner that welcomes the world! 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


—— - > —™ 


A Story of Parepa. 


The following sketch, which we have taken from an article by a friend of Pa 
repa’s, whose name is unknown to us, is in substance like the incident we gave of 
this great aud kind-hearted singer some time ago, but will beara repetition in 


this form.—Epb. Yisrror. 


‘é Y dear friend: Can you come? Annie has gone. She 
M said you would be sure to come to her funeral. She spoke 
of youto the last. She will be buried at 4.”’ 

I laid the poor little blotted note in Parepa'’shand. Howit stormed ! 
We looked into each other’s faces helplessly. I said, ‘ Dear, 
I must go; but you sit by the fireand rest. I'll be home in two 
hours. And poor Annie has gone!” 

“ Tell me about it, Mary, for I am going with you,’ she answered 

She threw on her heavy cloak, wound her long white wool scarf 
closely about her throat, drew on her woolen gloves, and we set out 
together in the wild eastern storm. 

Annie’s mother was a dressmaker, and sewed for me and my 
friend. She was left a widow when her one little girl was five years 
old. Her husband was drowned off the Jersey coast, and out of 
blinding pain and loss and anguish had grown a sort of idolatry for 
the delicate, beautiful child whose brown eyes looked like the young 
husband's. 

For fifteen years this mother had loved and worked for Annie, her 
whole being going out to bless her one child. I had grown fond 
of them; and in small ways, with books and flowers, outings and 
simple pleasures, I had made myself dear to them. The end of the 
delicate girl's life had not seemed so near, though her doom had 
been hovering about her for years. 

I had thought it all over as I took the Easter lilies from my window 
shelf and wrapped them in thick papers and hid them out of the 
storm under my cloak. I knew there would be no other flowers in 
their wretched room. How endless was the way to this east side 
tenement house! No elevated roads, no rapid transits across the 
great city then, as there are now. At last we reached the place. On 
the street stood the canvas-covered hearse, known only to the poor. 
We climbed flight after flight of narrow, dark stairs, to the small 
upper rooms. In the middle of the floor stood a stained coffin lined 
with stiff, rattling cambric and cheap gauze, resting on uncovered 
trestles of wood. 

We each took the mother’s hand and stood a moment with her, 
silent. All hope had gone out of her face. She shed no tears, but 
as I held her cold hand I felt a shudder go over her, but she neither 
spoke nor sobbed. 
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The driving storm had made us late, and the plain, hard-working 
people sat stiff against the walls. Some one gave us chairs and we 
sat close to the mother. 

The minister came in, a blunt, hard-looking man, self-sufficient, 
and formal. A woman said the undertaker brought him. Icier than 
the pittiless storm outside, yes, colder than ice were his words. He 
read a few verses from the Bible, and warned ‘“‘the bereaved mother 
against rebellion at the divine decrees.”” He made a prayer and was 
gone. 

A dreadful hush fell over the small room. I whispered to the 
mother and asked: ‘‘ Why did you wait so long to send for me. All 
this would have been different.” 

With a kind of stare she looked at me. 

‘‘] can’t remember why I didn't send,” she said, her hand to her 
head, and added: ‘‘I seemed to die too, and forget, till they brought 
a coffin. Then I knew it all.” 

The undertaker came and hustled about. He looked at myself 
and Parepa, as if to say “It's time to go." The wretched funeral 
service was over. 

Without a word Parepa rose and walked to the head of the coffin. 
She laid her white scarf on an empty chair, threw her cloak back 
from her shoulders, where it fell in long, soft black lines from her 
noble figure like the drapery of mourning. She laid her soft, fair 
hand on the cold forehead, passed it tenderly over the wasted, deli- 
cate face, looking down at the dead girl a moment, and moved my 
Faster lilies from the stained box to the thin fingers, then lifted up 
her head, and with illumined eyes sang the glorious melody: 

* Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take her to thy care.”’ 

Her magnificent voice rose and fell in all its richeaes and power 
and pity and beauty! She looked above the dingy room and the 
tired faces of the men and women, the hard hands and the struggling 
hearts. She threw back her head and sang till the choirs of Para- 
dise must have paused to listen to the Easter music of that day. 

She passed her hand caressingly over the girl’s soft, dark hair and 
sang on—and on— 

“ Take, oh, take her to thy care!” 


The mother’s face grew rapt and white. I held her hands and 
watched her eyes. Suddenly she threw my hands off and knelt at 
Parepa's feet, close to the wooden trestles. She locked her fingers 
together, tears and sobs breaking forth. She prayed aloud that God 
would bless the angel singing for Annie. A patient smile settled 
about her lips, the light came back into the poor dulled eyes and she 
kissed her daughter's face witha love beyond all interpretation or 
human ‘speech. I led her back to her seat, as the last glorious notes 
of Parepa’s voice rose triumphant over all earthly pain and sorrow. 

And I thought that no queen ever went to her grave with a greater 
ceremony than this young daughter of poverty and toil, committed 
to the care of all the angels. 

That same night thousands listened to Parepa'’s matchless voice. 
Applause rose to the skies, and Parepa’s face was gloriously sweet 
with emotion. I joined in the enthusiasm, but above the giitter and 
shimmering of jewels and dress, and the heavy odors of Easter 
flowers, the sea of smiling faces and the murmur of voices, I could 
only behold by the dim light of a tenement window the singer's 
uplifted face, the wonderful countenances of the poor on-lookers, 
and the mother’s wide, startled, tearful eyes; I could only hear 
above the sleet on the roof and the storm outside Parepa's voice 
singing up to heaven: 

‘Take, oh, take her to thy care!”’ 


A 





A schoolmaster in a boarding-school was endeavoring to make 
clear to his young pupils’ minds the meaning of the word “slowly.” 
He walked across the room in the manner the word indicates. ‘‘ Now, 
children, tell me how I walked.”’ 

One little fellow, who sat near the front of the room, almost para- 
lyzed him by blurting out: ‘‘ Bow-legged.”’ 





Don’t. 


(From the writer's standpoint.) 


No..2. STAFF AND PITCH NAMES. 


The first seven letters of the alphabet are used in naming the degrees of the 
staff. By these letters the absolute pitch of tones is determined. 

The arrangement of letters upon the staff is determined by characters called 
clefs, of which three are used in this book. 

The sharps and flats in the signatures mean that the letters upon which they 
are placed must be played or sung sharp or flat. When there are two sharps in the 
signature every F and C must be played or sung sharp, because the sharps in the 
signature are upon the lines and spaces whose alphabetical names are F and C. 


HEN I first began to take especial notice of our musical term; 
W and definitions I thought, where errors in them were very 

plain, that I could make everybody join me in ‘‘a more ex- 
cellent way,” if we could find one; but I soon found that when a 
teacher was deeply interested in making his class play or sing well 
he didn't care much about the phraseology in which he gave his di- 
rections. If his pupils understood what was wanted, ahd did the 
right thing with fingers or voice, he was satisfied, and so were they 
and their friends—most of them. 

Now and then some critic would say: “ What an illogical set these 
musical people are, as to their theory, using wrong, sometimes ab- 
surd, terms, when the right ones are just as well known and just as 
easily spoken."’ To which the teacher might have responded: ‘* Do 
not my pupils read readily and play (or sing) well?’ and the answer 
being “‘ yes,"’ he might add: “ Well, what more do you want? Are 
not good music and a ready reading of it the main things?” To 
this there can be but one answer: They are the main things; and 
to the main objects of our art popular attention will always be 
turned. ; 

Then why trouble about the wrong use of terms if they do not in- 
terfere with good singing, or playing, or composing, or conducting, 
and “nobody cares”? Well, an error is an error, although it may 
be in a subordinate department of the subject, and there are people 
who do care. Is it nothing to have our terms “ loose "’ and “ illogi- 
cal,” and to be so regarded by scientists in other departments of 
education ? 

“Well, give a specimen of the errors to which are applied such 
disagreeable terms."’ Willingly. Unfortunately they are only too 
plenty. Perhaps a good way will be to quote from a recent lesson by 
a member of one of our Teachers’ Clubs. 

The young man who was acting as teacher, standing before the 
blackboard, pointed to the first line of the Treble Staff and asked, 
“ What letter is this?” to which there came a prompt answer: “ It 
isn't a letter at all; it is a line.” 

‘Well, what letter does it stand for?” 

“It doesn’t stand for any letter; it stands for the pitch of a tone ?” 

“Well, what letter is the tone?” 

“It isn’t any letter; a letter and a tone are two different things. 
To be sure, the tone that the first line represents has the same name 
that a certain letter has.” 

“Well, isn’t that the same thing?" 

In answer, | hold up a small door-key that I happen to have in my 


pocket, and ask, “ What is this?” ‘A key,” is the answer. 
‘Do we use this article in music?”’ 
* No.” 


“What about it do we use?” 

“Its name.” 

“Does the name ‘key,’ when used in music, have any reference 
to this little brass instrument?” 

“None at all.” 

“What does it mean in music?” 

‘A family of tones.” 

“You observe, then, first, that this key which I hold up before you, 
and its zame are two entirely different things; second, that the name 
may be taken away, so to speak, from this article, and applied to 
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something widely different from it. So it is with letters. A letter 
and its name are two as different things as a key and its name are. 
We no more use letters in pitch representations than we do brass 
keys. We use the ames of certain letters to name things as different 
from letters as a ‘family of tones’ is different from the little instru- 
ment with which you unlock your door when you come in late at 
night, and do not wish to disturb the family.” 

When the smile had subsided, the young man turned to the board 
again and said: ‘‘ What should I have asked ?”’ 

“That depends upon what you wanted to know. If, when you 
pointed to the first line, you merely wanted its name, that would be 
one thing; if you wanted to know what it stands for or represents, 
that would be quite another.” 

“ Well, the first line is named E, any way.” 

Here a smile goes round the class, and I say: “ No; if it is named 
E, put the Base Clef on the staff and it must be named G. Sharp, 
flat, double sharp, or double flat it, and it must have other names. 
No, that line has but ome mame, and that it has under all possible 
circumstances, with or without clef, sharp, flat, natural, or accidental 
of any kind.” ; 

“Well, what has that line to do with the letter E?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘Well, with the name E, then? It seems to me you are splitting 
hairs.” 

“You call ita hair? Why, it's a good-sized log—one that will roll 
into your path and impede your progress in a good many ways. Let 
us split it, then it won't roll, and you can use its two sides in an 
orderly way. Class, what does this name that we are talking about, 
name in the alphabet ?"’ 

‘A letter.” 

‘Something to see, or something to hear?” 

‘‘ Something to see.”’ 

‘What does this name name in music?” 

‘“ The pitch of a tone.” 

‘‘Something to see, or something to hear ?”’ 

‘‘ Something to hear.” 

‘What connection, then, has the first line of the treble staff with 
the name that has given us so much trouble ?”’ 

“The thing named ‘first line’ (something to see) stands for the 
thing named E (something to hear).” 

“That is it; isn’t that simple enough ?”’ 

Then the young man says: “I see; I ought to have asked the 
name of the line, and then what it stands for or represents; but I 
am sure I have seen in a Musical Catechism something like this: 
‘How many letters of the alphabet are used to represent musical 
tones? Seven. What aretheir names? A, B,C, D, £, F,and G.” 

‘‘ Well, what remark would you make on that statement now ?”’ 

‘Why, I see that lines and spaces, and not-letters, represent the 
pitches.” 

‘Perhaps the author meant to ask how many and what letters of 
the alphabet are used to ame musical tones ?"’ 

“Even then he would not be right; for the letters themselves are 
not used at all; and is itright to say ‘musical tones’?” 

‘“‘ Well, the word ‘ musical’ is unnecessary there. A tone is a mu- 
sical sound, and in a dictionary or catechism every statement should 
be exactly right.” 

There is one thing that we have to do all the time in this “letter " 
business which prevents people from seeing readily the fact that the 
letter and its name are two different things. It is this: When we 
have occasion to write or print the name of the pitch represented by 
the first line, treble staff, we use @ letter. For instance, 1 write or 
print this statement: ‘‘ The pitch represented by the first line of the 
treble staffis E. There, doesn't that look as though we used letters 
in music? The first thought is “ yes;" but look a little deeper; that 
“E,” so used above, is not the name of a letter—it has nothing to 
do with the alphabet or with language—it is the name of a tone. 

When we write or print the name given to “a family of tones,"’ we 
do not have to use the brass instrument—we have the word ‘‘key.”’ 
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But in the other case we have no word, but have to take the letter 
itself to name something which is not a letter. 


Give the letter (fixed) names of the degrees of the Bass Clef Staff. 


Give the names of the pitches that the degrees of the Bass Staff 
represent, is the right phraseology. The writer of the above does 
not seem to see the distinction between the name of a thing and its 
office. The sames of lines and spaces are never anything but “‘ first, 
second, third, etc.;”’ 
not object to the word “‘ Bass"’ for ‘‘ Base,’’ because it is so exten 
sively used, but the latter name, as indicating the foundation or sup- 
port, of the harmony seems to me preferable. 

In an answer which soon follows the above, occurs this phrase 
‘Uf the letter has been previously flatted.”’ 

Since letters are not used, they cannot, of course, be flatted. Lines 
and spaces are the only characters affected by sharps and flats 
(See No. 14). 


what they represent is a different matter. I can 


What fixed names do we apply to the degrees of the staff? The names of the first 
seven letters of the alphabet. 

The letter names here referred to do not apply to anything /# see 
in music, but only to tone pitches, something to hear. 1n my blind 
class, many years ago, in New York City, there were several who, 
when I touched any key upon the piano and called for the name of 
its pitch, would respond promptly, ‘ E,"’ “ D,” ‘‘ F-sharp,” “ B-flat,”’ 
or whatever the tone might be. Their answers were right, but they 
saw nothing. If I asked: ‘ What zs the name of the sign to seeing 
persons of this pitch E?"’ they would answer promptly: “ First line 
of Treble Staff.” If I had asked them if the name of that line was 
E, I am quite sure they would have answered “ No,” for they pet 
fectly understood that if it was ever named E, it would sometimes 
have to be named E-sharp, sometimes E-flat, and sometimes E 
double-flat, and changing the clef G or G-sharp, or G-flat, etc. 

Observe the difference between the mame of a thing and its office. 
The office of the thing named “first line’ (something to see) is to 
stand for or represent to the eye the thing named E (something to 
hear). 

Under the head of ‘‘ Absolute Names,”’ this writer goes on 

As we have just been reading the scale, what is the syllable name of the first 
line of the staff? ‘‘ Sol.” 

No line of the staff hasa syllable name or a letter name. The only 
name that line has is given in the question, “first line.’’ It, the firs? 
line, may be made to represent the tone ‘E,"’ sung to the syllable 
“Sol,” but the name of the line is neither E nor Sol. 

Every time we change the position of the scale we change the names of the 
degrees. 

Wrong. The sames of lines and spaces never change, and they 
are the only “ degrees "’ in our system of notation. 

What degrees of the staff represent the pitch A?”’ 

Here “‘ degrees "’ means a line and space, and is used correctly. 

In another place he speaks of degrees as having re/ative names. 

There are no such things as relative lines and spaces, although 
they are constantly made to represent both absolute and relative tone 
pitches. 


Second, it as plainly demonstrates that our musical alphabet of seven letters is 
incomplete. There being more tones than letters within the limits of one octave, 
it is only reasonable that there should be as many letters as there are tones within 


such limits. 

There is no “alphabet” in music. “Alphabet” is the name of 
something of great importance in another science. It is not com 
posed of tones, but of letters. That which may be said to correspond 
in our science to the alphabet in language, has its own name. There 
is no need of borrowing. G. F. R. 





Friendship’s balmy words may feign— 
Love’s are e’en more false than they ; 
Oh! ’tis only music’s strain 


Can sweetly soothe, and not betray. 
Moore. 
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The German Soldiers’ Songs. 


HE German troops are provided with song-books containing 

patriotic songs and hymns for Sunday use, The first paragraph 

of this little book contains this address: ‘‘ This book is given 
to you, the men who form the national army, so that your faith may 
be strengthened by studying the songs and prayers which it contains, 
both privately and in public. So that in times of health or of sick- 
ness, in peace or in war, you may become filled with the spirit of 
humility and self-control, with self-denial and fidelity, with patience, 
with hope, and with regard for your fellow-men. It is intended to 
provide you with aspiritual equipment. Bind it to you tighter and 
tighter stili. It will give you strength in battle and honor in victory.” 
Some critic has discovered that this song-book weighs one hundred 
grammes, and he maintains that it would be a wise economy for the 
government to dispense with the song-books and put one hundred 
grammes more food in the haversack of the German soldier. A 
German chaplain, however, has shown that the army that overcame 
Napoleon in the campaign of 1813-15, the troops who had not taken 
their song-books felt such a need of their familiar hymns that during 
the armistice of 1813 General von Bulow was constrained to have a 
song-book compiled by two of his chaplains forthe use of his troops, 
which was greedily taken up by other corps, among the rest by that 
commanded by Blucher, and that the song-book has ever since been 
an important part of a soldier's equipment. The Saturday Review 
cites an onlooker in the war of 1870, who was detained at Ulm while 
the German troops went to the front, as saying: “A distant murmur 
caught my ear, swelling and subsiding in solemn and plaintive 
strains upon the breeze. It grew fuller and louder by degrees, until 
I could recognize the notes of one of Luther’s mighty chants, and 
the sonorous chorus struck me as most impressive, and moved me 
strongly. At iength I saw a regiment approaching, every man sing- 
ing as he strode along. It was on its way to the citadel of the town. 
‘Surely,’ I said to myself, ‘this nation which sends its soldiers to 
battle singing a solemn psalm like this can hardly fail to emerge 
victorious from the struggle before it.’ '’ Those who contrast “ Ein’ 
feste Burg," “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” “‘ Nun danket Alle Gott,” and 
‘‘Der gute Kamerad,” with the snatches from the cafes chantants so 
popular with the army of Napoleon III. have explained one secret 
of the German mora/e. It is to be feared that one hundred grammes 
more of bread in the haversack would not wholly make up the loss 
of the littlke German song-book. 





Method in a Voice. 


By Clara Poole. 











VERY one can sing—and most people, if their vocal culture be 
S of the right kind, will be found to possess good voices. I know 
very well that this statement will be questioned by many peo- 

ple, but it represents the opinion of the most successful singers, as 
of the miost advanced teachers. If one measures the truth of beliefs 
by the results obtained from them, what belief can have a more 
secure stronghold upon credulity than this? I have seen the small- 
est and weakest of voices developed into tones of strength, purity, 
and sweetness by a proper cultivation and an intelligent use of 
method. Method is, or should be, the great test of ability. We 
have so many beautiful voices which receive our homage because 
of their natural beauty, not because of the training and work which 
may have been expended on them, that we are apt to lose sight of 
the comparative values of method and voice. The latter wears out, 
the former is perennial. In times of ill health, when the voice can 
not be at its best, a good method will carry one through the most 
difficult tasks of singing. I know, in my own case, where I have 
suffered much from ill health, that there have been hundreds of times 
when nothing but my conscious security in my ability to sing, rather 
than in my voice, has enabled me to get through my parts without a 


fiasco. 


A naturally beautiful voice is a beautiful thing, and a gift to be 
appreciated and cared for ‘‘ reverently, discreetly, and advisedly,” 
but it is a gift which is not given to every one. Proper cultivation, 
however, and what is synonymous with it, a right method, can do 
as much and more, without much natural voice than the most beau- 
tiful voice without them. The moral of all this is, therefore, secure a 
good teacher, and then work with yourteacher. The best teacher is 
not the one who, at the first lesson, will give you a solo and teach 
you to sing after his fashion “twenty songs in ten lessons.”’ It js 
rather the one who, commencing with tone production, develops, 
one by one, the notes of your voice until each one is perfect, of even 
quality and quantity, and under your complete control. This will be 
the work of time, of patience, and of care; but the result will fully 
justify your pains. Having your voice under control, solo and 
part singing will be a matter merely of reading, and of attention 
with you. And you will be, what so many singers are not (I am 
speaking of professional as well as home singers), a finished artist 


4 Chopped Music.” 


¢¢ | HAVE heard your chopped music,” said the old master in one 
| of Dr. Holme’s books. “It wasa young woman, with as many 
white muslin flounces as the planet Saturn has rings, that made 
it. She gave the music-stool a whirl or two, and fluffed down upon 
it like a whirl of soap suds in a hand-basin. Then she pushed up 
her cuffs as though she were going to fight for the championship 
belt. Then she worked her wrists and hands to limber 'em, I sup- 
posed, and spread out her fingers till they looked as if they would 
pretty much cover the key-board from the growling end to the little 
squeaky one. Then those two hands of hers made a jump at the 
keys as though they were a couple of tigers coming down on a flock 
of black and white sheep, and the piano gave a great how! as if iis 
tail had been trod on. Dead stop—so still that you could hear 
your hair grow! Then another jump and another howl, as if the 
piano had two tails and you had trod on ‘em both at once, and then 
a grand clatter and scramble and string of jumps, up and down, 
back and forward, one hand over the other, more like a stampede of 
rats and mice than anything I call music. I like to heara woman 
sing, and I like to hear a fiddle sing, but these noises they hammer 
out of their wood and ivory anvils —— don't talk tome! I know 
the difference between a bull-frog and a wood-thrush.” 








The Vatican’s Treasured Music. 


NE of the most jealously guarded treasures of the Vatican is 
the collection of so-called archives of the Chapelle Sistine. 
These archives consist not of ordinary manuscript, but al- 

most entirely of written music. They are the melodies, the chants, 
and the oratorios specially composed for the use of the celebrated 
Sistine Chapel choir by Palestrina and other famous maesfros of by- 
gone centuries. The anxiety onthe part of the Vatican to prevent 
their ever being copied or performed anywhere else than within the 
walls of the Vatican or of those of the Basilica of St. Peter is demon- 
strated by the fact that excommunication is the penalty to be inflicted 
upon any one who dares to make an attempt to take notes during 
the performance of one of these unique morceaux by the Sistine 
choir. 

In 1870, at the time of the capture of Rome, the entire collection 
was almost lost. It had beén left behind in the palace of the Quir- 
inal, walled in with a number of other important documents in a 
room on the ground floor. 

A few days after King Victor Emanuel had taken up his residence 
at the Quirinal one of the noble guards of the pope called upon 
Gen. La Marmora, the chief of the king's household, and asked per- 
mission to remove the papers in question. King Victor Emanuel at 
once granted the desired permission, and men were placed at the 
disposal of the noble guard for the purpose of tearing down the 
wall and recovering the concealed papers. 

























































These pieces of music performed by the choir of the Chapelle 
Sistine are invariably sung without instrumental accompaniment, 
the choir being magnificently conducted by old Mustapha, who, not- 
withstanding his advanced years, still retains his superb soprano voice. 

Of course the soprano voices of these grown and, in some cases, 
heavily-bearded men form a peculiar feature of the Chapelle Sistine 
music, but the latter is absolutely incomparable and unique, and in 
this age of the commonplace, and in which everything tends to be- 
come vulgarized, it is remarkable that the Vatican should have been 
able to retain the entire and exclusive monopoly both of the music 
itself and of its methods of performance. 


Great Players and Great Composers. 
By Myron Hanford Veon. 





T is necessary that the master of any musical instrument should 
| have considerable love for the art and a keen comprehension 

of its beauties, without which it were impossible to interpret the 
ideas of the great composers. But it is by no means necessary that 
the composer should, nor does it often happen that he does, possess 
the skill of the virtuoso. 

In other words, the composer uses his mind alone to produce his 
work, while the wr/uoso must have both mind to comprehend and 
skill to execute ; and the latter technical proficiency is largely de- 
pendent upon the former intellectual and emotional comprehension 
of sound. 

It isa popular mistake to suppose that because a child can not sing 
it must be therefore devoid of musical talent. Whether one can 
learn to sing or not must primarily depend upon whether he has 
good vocal organs, and secondarily, upon whether he has the true 
musical feeling: the faculties which, when duly cultivated, will en- 
able him to comprehend good music. 

The power of playing the piano depends, primarily, upon having 
good fingers. There are persons of excellent musical talent, even 
of the highest order of genius sometimes, whose playing is below 
mediocrity, and there are others again of the same mental caliber 
who do not attempt to sing or play at all. The reason, the same in 
either case, being that the necessary physical qualifications seldom 
accompany the degree of mental power which must combine in the 
individual who may reasonably hope to become a musician, an 
artist, in the complete and perfect sense of composer and player. 

The great tone-poets, as composers are often very properly desig- 
nated, are generally men of high-strung, nervous temperament, not 
always morbidly so, but frequently of delicate physical strength 
rather than ill health. Few persons have any idea of what muscle, 
what strength of fingers, what nerve, what power of endurance is 
requisite to interpret to them the many difficult works of musical art, 
which, perchance, appear to them, as an audience, so easily rendered, 
so natural, so spontaneously conceived and soulfully expressed, 
when executed by the expert and practiced performer. Although 
intense feeling may occasionally fire the fragile child of genius with 
all the strength and tenacity of the more sanguine, mature, self- 
made performer, who has arrived by easy stages of time and prog- 
ress to an equal degree of skill, yet such ardent souls consume 
themselves. 

Think of a Mozart and a Mendelssohn, each fulfilling his highest 
destiny at the age of thirty-six! Think of a Schubert running his 
course at only twenty-five! I hazard the opinion that these men 
fulfilled their highest destiny ; because, as all lovers of classical music 
know, some of their earlier productions were not surpassed in origi- 
nality or power by any of the compositions of their more experienced 
years. However, such composers are the exception, not the rule. 

Although Wagner kept a number of fine pianos, he could not 
play. Indeed, his scores are generally too ponderous to be tested on 
a single pianoforte. Even Liszt was obliged to admit this fact; and 
his wonderful transcriptions and piano-arrangements of various 
arias, duos, trios, and choruses, from the works of the great modern 
master, are but barely sufficient to impart a glimpse of what the 
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operas are in all their original magnificence of orchestral coloring 
and dramatic effect. It is hardly probable that Beethoven could have 
played with such marvelous effect as his biographers, who never 
heard him, have informed us; for he was entirely deaf during his 
best years, and, consequently, could hardly have guessed whether 
his force was fiano, pianissimo, forte, or fortissimo. It is certain, 
moreover, that the ablest of those of his contemporaries who recog- 
nized his genius did not think his technique at all remarkable. The 
world is so ready to credit every extravagant rumor, however incred- 
ible, concerning persons of note, that the testimony of history and 
tradition regarding them is not to be trusted on its own merits alone. 
We need not doubt the zeal or the ability of the little Handel whose 
genius prompted him to play so enthusiastically upon his clavichord, 
but we know that the instrument at best (and it was the instrument 
used by his great contemporary, Bach, too) was incapable of yield- 
ing what at this day could properly be called good music 

On the other hand, however, the skill that could imitate single- 
handed the Wagnerian orchestra, the master-touch that could evoke 
the powerful harmonies of “‘ Tannhauser”’ and “ Lohengrin"’ from a 
single keyboard was not backed by an intelligence profound enough 
to originate such harmonies, or other harmonies so sublime 

When the virtuoso attempts composition, as a rule he only at 
tempts to create technical difficulties that the average player can not 
master. He frequently discovers new effects peculiar to the instru- 
ment he manipulates, but he seldom produces music of the highest 
order. He dislikes to admit that beauty isoften marked by simplicity. 

To be sure, the entire ancient and modern history of the virfuosi 
affords a few notable exceptions to this rule; but they have been, 
always, of the few ideal artists; such, for example, as Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, who, by virtue of superior genius and universality of 
talents, occupy a sphere of greatness exempt from the common 
weaknesses of their contemporary lesser lights. Years of exhibi- 
tion as a prodigy, during which he was continually petted and 
praised by royal admirers, in no wise spoiled the youthful Mozart 
or hindered the perfection of his work in later years. Even the 
direst poverty could not tempt him to write for effect, so it is very 
improbable that he ever pandered to the vulgar tastes of patron- 
hearers in his early pilgrimages as an itinerant player. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


-—— + > —- 


VORAK says of American music: ‘‘] am now satisfied that the 
future of this country must be founded upon-what are called the 


negro melodies. This must be the real foundation of any serious 
and original school of composition to be developed in the United States. 
When I first came here last year I was impressed with this idea, and it 
has developed into a settled conviction. These beautiful and varied 
themes are the product of the soil. They are American. These are the 


folk-songs of America, and your composers must turn to them. All the 
great musicians have borrowed from the songs of the common people. 
Beethoven’s most charming scherzo is based upon what might now be 
considered a skillfully handled negro melody. I myself have gone to 
the simple, half-forgotten tunes of the Bohemian peasants for hints in my 
serious works. A musician thus gets into touch with the common hu- 
manity of his people. In the negro melodies of America I discover all 


that is needed for a great and noble school of music. They are pathetic, 
passionate, melancholy, solemn, religious, merry, gay, or what you will. 
It is the music that suits itself to any mood or purpose. When I was in 
England one of the ablest music critics in London complained to me 


that there was no distinctively English school of music; nothing that 
appealed particularly to the British mind and heart. I replied that the 
composers of England had turned their backs on the fine melodies of Ire- 
land and Scotland instead of making them the essence of an English 
school. Somehow the old Irish and Scotch ballads have not appealed to 
them. I hope it will not be so in this country, and I intend to do all in 
my power to call attention to this splendid treasure of melody you have. 
I did not come to America to interpret Beethoven or Wagner for the 


public. That is not my work. I would not waste my time on it. I came 
to discover what young Americans had in them and to help them ex- 
press it.” Students of Tschaikowsky will appreciate the truth of these 


statements. The great Russian composer has drawn some of his loftiest 
inspirations from the rich folk-songs of his native country. Rubinstein 
said there will be no progress in music till the controlling influence of 
Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt had passed away. If composers go to the very 
pulse of the people for their thoughts, this influence must necessarily 
pass away, and music shall be’enriched from the very fountain-head of 
all great inspirations. 
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By special permission of the War Depart- 
ment of France the Band of the Guarde Re- 
publique of Paris will be the guests of the 
Exposition during the month of August. The 
band numbering eighty players will give daily 
concerts. Every other day a special program 
will be given in Festival Hall. 

AN English exchange sends on its intermin- 
able travels the following query, which is so 
old that probably our readers have forgotten 
it, if they ever knew it, so we give it a push 
and send it along. ‘ All notes (keys) but one 
on the piano have three names. Give the ex- 
ception.” Weshall be glad to hear from our 


readers on this important subject. 


THe VisITOR music is to be used at the 
Ottawa, Kansas, Assembly, which begins its 
sessions June 21. There will be a chorus of 
five hundred singers. The VIsiToR pages will 
also furnish part of the music at the great 
assembly which opens at Atlanta July 3, with 
one thousand singers, and will also be used at 
Bay View, Mich., in Convention, July 20, 
when there will be a choir of three hundred. 


MusSICIANS do not monopolize all the con- 
trariness of the human race. It is said that 
when Verdi went with Mascheroni, his chef 
d@ orchestre, to the Parliament at Rome, he re- 
marked, ** Here is an orchestra which is still 
more difficult to conduct than ours.” The 
same may be said of our own dearly beloved 
Reichstag now so comfortably domiciled in 


our new City Hall. 


DuRING the fortnight beginning June 4 a 
Russian choir, under the direction of Madame 
Eugenie Lineff, will give eight concerts in 
Festival Hall. The choir numbers thirty peo- 
ple, both men and women. Its value in the 


educational plan of the musical director lies 


in the fact fhat its repertory is characteristic- 
ally Russian. The folk-songs of the people 
will be sung in costume. 


THE summer vacation is a good time to take 
advantage of the offer of our publishers of 
premiums for Visitor subscriptions. An en- 
terprising person can secure sufficient compen- 
sation in this way to pay for a trip to the 
Worl.l’s Fair, or to Root’s Summer School of 
Music, or for a good sized library of the choicest 
music and musical literature, or a good piano, 
organ, or any other instrument. Write to our 
publishers for full information. 


Our friend and former pupil, Mr. E. E, Tru- 
ette, editor of the Organist, gets the better of us 
in a late number of his paper. He always got 
the better of us, even when giving him lessons, 
or rather base-ball got the better of us both. 
We are glad to report that his office was not 
destroyed in the burning of Tremont Temple, 
but he will have to acknowledge that we are 
right in saying that the fireman and his hose, 
and not our esteemed friend, played on the 
organ last. 


THE Official Report of the Music-Teachers’ 
National Association forthe year 1892, includ- 
ing the proceedings of the meeting at Cleveland 
last July, has just been received from the secre- 
tary, Mr. H. S. Perkins. It is prepared in 
Prof, Perkins’ usual careful manner and is very 
complete. The secretary deserves the thanks 
of the association for his work and for the en- 
terprise he has again shown in the publishing 
of this report without expense to the associa- 
tion, the advertising he secured covering, we 
understand, all the expense of getting the book 
out. 

IF a listener’s enjoyment of a song is en- 
hanced by his knowing what it is all about, 
as informed by the program, would it not bea 
good idea for singers and players when respond- 
ing to encores to give the audience the title 
of the piece about to be performed? This duty 
could very properly be delegated to the ac- 
companist, and would, the VisiTorR believes, 
give general satisfaction. The name of the 
song would give the audience material aid and 
comfort in its guessing at the meaning of the 
words sung, which words, alas! as so often 
delivered, have so little meaning in them. 


OnE of our city papers recently gave us 
the thrilling information that at the opening 
of the Presbyterian meetings in Washington 
last month the services were supplemented 
by the anthem from the Oration of Elijah 
rendered by the choir. This is not so bad as 
reporting concerts which do not occur, and 
enlarging upon pieces that are not played or 
sung, and describing the dresses of singers who 
do not appear, as another of our bright dailies 
is getting into the habit of doing. No wonder 
musical reports and criticisms as they appear 
in our dailies are at a discount. They are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. 
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FROM present appearances our prognostica- 
tion that the dollar-a-ticket admission to the 
World’s Fair Concerts would prove disastrous 
will prove terribly true. The audiences in 
some instances have not outnumbered the 
performers, and a friend who has but recently 
returned from Chicago, one who is wise and 
careful in his estimate, informs us that the 
loss to this part of the Fair will be in the 
neighborhood of half a million dollars. Ask- 
ing a dollar a ticket at such a time and place 
is like killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, and smashing the eggs besides. Better 
a full house at twenty-five cents a head than 
sixty or a hundred people at one dollar. 





Dr. WARD, in an article on the voice in a 
recent Vocalist, says in conclusion: The golden 
rule which should be observed slike by master 
and pupil is ‘‘stop all vocal exercises the 
moment any fatigue is experienced in the vocal 
’ The VisiTor would apply the same 
rule to piano practice, and, in fact, to all study. 
The fingers can not do useful work after they 
have become fatigued, neither can the mental 
faculties. Rest at such times is far more effica- 


organs,’ 


cious than continued study. Jokingly, we 
feel like applying the rule to our daily labor, 
but some how it won’t work. Perhaps if we 
stopped work whenever it fatigued us we 
would not do any work at all. 





No small number of the popular songs of the 
day are as curiously constructed as the slippers 
presented by the young wife to her loving 
husband, as shown in the following dialogue : 

Young Wife: “I knew you would like the 
slippers, Harry, if for no other reason, because 
I made them.” 

Husband: ‘‘ You don’t mean this is all your 
work. Why, what a talented little wife I have, 
to be sure.” 

Young Wife: ‘Yes, all my work. Of 
course I bought the uppers and Mary sewed 
them together and I got a man to sole them ; 
but I put the bows on and did them up in the 
box. And, do you know, Harry, [ am just 
proud of myself. I didn’t think I could ever 
do such things, indeed I didn’t.” 





THE town of Palestrina, in Italy, which was 
the birthplace of the great church musician to 
whom it gave its name, will celebrate the 
three hundredth anniversary of his death on 
February 2, 1894. Fur this purpose a com- 
mittee has been formed, of which Cardinal 
Blanchi, Bishop of Palestrina, is honorary 
president, the Mayor of Palestrina acting pres- 
ident, and Vincenzo Cicetchia, inspector of 
antiquities, secretary. The intentions of the 
committee are stated as follows in an appeal 
for money, which has just reached the editor 
of The Tribune: ‘*‘ The committee proposes to 
erect a monument to Pierluigi in the city of 
Palestrina, to finish the decoration of the apsis 
of the cathedral in which the great composer 
was baptized, and where he began his wonder- 
ful artistic career; and lastly, to have solemn 
celebrations, principally musical, in Palestrina 
and Rome during the centennial year 1894.” 





We do not know that it isa fact that all the 
discord at the World’s Fair is in the Depart- 
ment of Harmony, but it certainly is made 


very prominent that it exists in large propor- 
tions there. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the Thomas affair, now being considered by 
the committees, enough has been made mani- 
fest to make it apparent to every one that Mr. 
Thomas’ decisions and actions have had some 
very questionable elements in them as seen from 
the outside. But his story is yet to be heard and 
considered. No one questions the musical 
ability of Mr. Thomas, but in business affairs, 
in matters musical, he has several times judged 
We 
Shall be sorry if it be deemed advisable for 
him to surrender his baton under his present 


unwisely according to business standards. 


engagement, but the only way in which he 
can properly continue to wield it is by consider- 
ing the claims of all, and abiding by the decis- 
ions of the governors of the Fair. 


It is supreme fully fur a musician in one 
department of his art to frown upon and look 
down upon those of another grade or depart- 
Yet this is often 
violin is just as important as the first. 


The second 
The 
alto just as much needed to make a perfect 
The elementary teach- 


ment. done. 


whole as the soprano. 
er is on a level with those of the highest 
grade, as far as importance and responsibility 
is concerned. It isso in music. One note of 
the chord is as necessary as the other to its 
completeness. As a recent writer has said: 
rhe brain that can grasp the complex sweet- 
ness, the interwoven melody, the related har- 
mony of music holds every noble composition 
as one. Each note, each song, each instru- 
ment—if it be used but once—has a related 
value, and makes up the whole. 


think of one instrument as higher, and of an- 


He does not 


other with contempt as lower. He understands 
too wisely how much of perfection the highest 
would lose without the completing or contrast- 
ing tones of the very lowest. Wood and brass, 
vibrating strings and clear bells, and rushing 
organ-tones—the whole orchestra is as one 


instrument in the hands of the master. 


The King’s English. 

In the last VistToR we spoke of misapplied 
expression, in singing, coming from a wrong 
idea of the words used. Quite as prevalent a 
mispronunciation of words in singing needs 
attention. The Christian Union, to which we 
are often indebted for helpful words on music- 
al subjects, in a recent issue calls attention to 
a misuse of the King’s English in song. 

Among other things it says: It is regarded 
by musical people as the correct thing in sing- 
ing—in fact de rigueur—to diminish the letter 
**s”’ by converting it into a lisp. Sense must 
be sacrificed to sound, and fact altered fora 
fad. No matter how sacred the sentiment or 
solemn the theme, euphony must overrule and 
disguise them, and the truths, promises, and 
aspirations of sacred scriptures must often be 
turned into meaningiess nonsense. 

Consider a few instances of this perversion. 
It may do no harm to call upon the angels to 


‘* thing with thweet fragmenth of the thongth 


’ 


above,” nor need it suggest ‘* Anti-Fat’’ when 


we are told to “thi no more.” But why 


should one who is ill be said to be “thick ’’? 
And if it be somewhat confusing to find a song 
converted into a thong, and a sum into athumb, 
bewilderment may be pardoned when a sym- 
bol becomes a thimble, when a sigh is resolved 
into a thigh, a sow into thou, and a sea into 
thee. 

The point, illustrated by these few examples, 
which demands attention is the idea so preva- 
lent in choirs that the music is everything and 
If this 


crystallized into 


the words of little or no importance. 


sentiment is not actually 
words, it is vitalized by actions. 

Better the sibilations of all the geese that 
Rome 


than that the language of worship (and the 


have hissed since their ancestors saved 


VisiToR will add that of sentiment also) should 
be twisted from its true import to please the 
outward ear only, 

The VisITOoR is inclined to believe that much 
of the exaggeration of pronunciation is ex- 
treme because of the attempt to get away from 
For 


words 


that which is wrong in common speech. 


instance, ‘‘evil’’ and “mercy” are 
nearly always mispronounced in ordinary con- 
versation, but the extremes, ‘‘e-vile,” and 
‘* mare-sy,” are worse than the original faults 
which they seek to correct. 

The question whether correct pronunciation 
in hymns and songs must give way to sucha 
mouthing of words as will produce a ‘‘ good 


” 


tone ’”’ we will consider at an early date. 


Too Much Encore. 


Let us suppose, says the Noncunformist Jour- 
nai, a hungry man goes into a restaurant and 
orders dinner. He finds it excellent, and de- 
vours it with a relish. If he encores that din- 
ner by thumping on the floor with his cane, 


’ 


and shouting “ bravo” till he is hoarse, the 
proprietor does not furnish the enthusiast a 
second dinner unless he pays for it as he did 
for the first. 

A man goes into a cigar shop, invests in a 
cigar, and upon lighting it discovers that it is 
very fine. That man may stamp the heels 6ff 
his boots, but under no circumstances does the 
tobacconist come forward with a gracious bow 
and beaming smile and hand out a complimen- 
tary cigar; at least we have never noticed any- 
thing of the kind. 

These things being so, how does it happen 
that an intelligent audience that has paid its 
admission to a concert will go on as if they 
meant to tear down the place if the perform- 
ers do not duplicate the program and give 
them double value for their money. If the 
performance is so much better than the audi- 
ence expected, it seems to us that it would be 
more reasonable for the people to hand over 
another shilling apiece as they passed out, 
after the performance was over. 

The truth is, that in every audience there 
are a few fellows who want to make the spec- 
tators believe they know good mu-ic when 
they hear it; that they are music sharps. They 
start the racket, and the rest of the audience 
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catch the contagion just as other nervous dis- 
eases are caught. An occasional encore is ad- 
missible, but when an audience encores every 
thing, the young man who starts the nuisance 


ought to be pointed out. 


The Vistror does not wholly agree wit! 
the explanation given above, though it does 
agree with the opinion that the habit yker 
of isa nuisance. It lengthens the program, 
makes tiresome what otherwise would be a 
pleasant entertainment; is unfair to the per- 


formers, and is a selfish demand and an ext 


tion which, as has been shown, would not be 
recognized or acce led to at any other time or 
place. 
.* 
City Notes. 
he principal musical event of the past 


Bostor 


ny Orchestra, given under the auspices 


month was the concert by the Sympho 


of the 


Ladies’ Club. The orchestra was conductex 
by Mr. Kneisel, in place of its regular con- 
ductor, Mr. Nikisch, who, for reasons best 


known to himself, declined to make the western 


tour, and departed for his native land wher: 
he is toremain. The program was not a very 
interesting one; in fact, was rather tiresome 
with a few exceptions, yet one could not fail to 
be interested in the mechanical perfect with 
which it was performed, and in the skill ex- 


hibited by its first violinist in the role of con- 
ductor. The vocalist, Miss Kaschoska, had but 
one selection, the closing scene from ‘“ Tristan 
and Isolde” (Wagner), and in this she was at a 
disadvantage, as the orchestra was allowed | 

perform its part without much regard for the 


5S 


vocalist. It would require a singe! with a 
voice like a circus calliope to contend success- 


fully with Wagner’s music at full tilt 


The fifteenth recital by Geo. Schneider 
given at the Cincinnati Music Schoo 
May 13, 1893, at 10:30 A. M 


ing program: 


Schubert, Moments Musicales, Op. 04, Nos an 
6. Schumann, Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12; Nos. 1 and 4 
v. Woyrsch, 3 Nocturnes, Op. 1 Sinding, Suite 


E-major. Mendelssohn, Sonata, Op. ( 


Mr. Wm. C. Carl, of New Y 


enjoyable organ recital at the Lyceum on the 


rk, gave a most 


afternoon of May 12. The program was one of 
much interest, containing some novelties of 
beauty and merit. Mr. Carl is a remarkably 


‘clean’ player, even his rapid pedal work be- 
His 


use of the stops gave us a new idea of the capa- 


ing entirely free from ‘‘ muddy effects.” 


bilities of the Lyceum organ 


Students’ recitals and 


examination test con- 

certs are now on in all the schools of music 

The work of the year, we should judge, has 
been very successful. 

Charles F. Geiger sailed for Europe May 16 


on the Lahn. He goes on business for the 
John Church Company, and will be gone ab 


three months. 


The May Festival Association is indulging in 
a little pardonable pride on account of t 

pointment by President Cleveland of its Vice- 
Maxwell to be Solicitor 


President Lawrence 
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General of the United States. Mr. Maxwell is 
a great lover of music, has long been identified 
with the May Festival Association, and has of 
late years prepared the analytical program 
books of the Festivals. Mrs. Maxwell has 
been a member of the chorus for many years. 


We have received from Mr. Peter Rudolph 
Neff, President of the College of Music, a com- 
plete set of analytical programs of the series of 
twenty chamber concerts given Saturday even- 
ings during the past season. 

Miss Mildred Marsh, a most talented pupil 
of Clara Baur’s Conservatory of Music, is soon 
While 
there are abroad more opportunities of hearing 


to leave for Berlin for further study. 


good music of all kinds well performed, it 
hardly seems necessary to go there now for 
merely technical study. 


Mr. Gorno has continued to add to his lau- 
rels the past month by his playing in the 


Monday afternoon historical recitals. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, of the Miss Baur’s 
Conservatory of Music, is to play at the World’s 
Fair at two chamber concerts, once with the 
Bendix Quartet and once with the Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger have our 
most heartfelt sympathy in the loss by death of 
their infant which occurred suddenly 
May 18. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson and Miss Marie 
Schwill sang at St. Louis last month in a con- 
cert given by the local Oratorio Society. 


son, 


The Orpheus Club, the new male voice cho- 
rus, made its bow to a large audience on Thurs- 
day evening, April 27, under the direction of 
Mr. Chas. Graninger. As an _ introductory 
concert it was a success. It remains to be seen 
how the club will make use of the experience 
of the evening, There are excellent voices in 
the club, notably among the basses, but quite 
a little pruning will be necessary all around in 
order to produce the best results. We think 
there is room for a distinctively male chorus, 
and there is undoubtedly plenty of material in 
the city for one. The club has evidently a 
good director, who will feel more at home in 
the work by and by. Some of the choruses 
were remarkably well sung, and the precision 
of attack throughout the program was most 
excellent. Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop, soprano, and Miss Leonora 


The soloists were Mrs. 


von Stosch, violinist. Both ladies were listened 
to with much pleasure. The Orpheus has the 
VistToR’s best wishes for its prosperity finan- 
cially and musically, 


A number of prominent citizens, called to- 
gether by Mr. A. Howard Hinkle, have been 
considering the feasibility of organizing an 
Opera Festival Association for the purpose of 
giving a season of operas each year. The plan 
will of course have to include the bringing to 
the city of some first-class opera company al- 
ready organized, or some plan formulated 
whereby one can be organized in the interest 
of opera in all of the larger cities of the country, 


each city sharing in the expense as well as in 


the pleasure of the opera. 


No scheme has yet 
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been presented to the public, but if such a 
thing be possible Mr. Hinkle can put it through 
if any one can. 


Mr. Campanari has resigned his position as 
conductor of the Euterpe Society. 


Miss Annie E. Griffiths has resigned from the 
Quartet of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church. 


We understand that the May Festival Asso- 
ciation is to pay the railroad fare of its mem- 
bers who go to sing at the World’s Fair, and 
that escorts can purchase tickets for $6.00 the 
round trip. 





Notes and Gossip. 


Madam Wagner fears that the World’s Fair 
at Chicago will affect the attendance at Bay- 
reuth this year if a festival is held there, so she 
has postponed it. 


Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood played at the World’s 
Fair May 26,in connection with the Symphony 
Orchestra. He isa representative American, 
and it is a pity that other native musicians of 
acknowledged standing have not been invited 
to appear. The proportion of foreign to native 
artists is unduly and unnecessarily large. ‘‘ Get 
the best’’ is a good motto, but has the best 
(with a few notable exceptions) been secured? 


Mr. E. V. Church, of the Chicago branch of 
the John Church Co., has returned from the 
Sandwich Islands very much 
health. He did not bring Hawaii with him, 
but he says its coming. 


improved in 


Madam Materna is again in America after 
an absence of seven years. Her first appear- 
ance was at the great Peace Jubilee in Boston ; 
later she visited us to sing at the Cincinnati 
May Festival and in concert in other places. 
She has engagements at the World’s Fair and 
in New York and elsewhere. 


Signor Vittorio Carpi, of Chicago, gavea din- 
ner recently in honor of one of his pupils, Miss 
Mary Link, now under a three years’ engage- 
ment with the Carl Rosa Royal English Opera 
Company. A goodly number of distinguished 
guests were present, among them the Marchese 
Errico Ungaro, Royal Commissioner General 
of Italy to the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
After the dinner came music by Miss Link and 
others. Signor Carpi sang his recently pub- 
lished song ‘ Disillusion,’’ which is dedicated 
to Her Majesty the Queen of Italy. Mr. W. H. 
Sherwood played a new mazurka of his own. 
Musically and socially the affair was a very 


notable one. 


Prof. 
Chicago ode, “ East to West,’ 
in London May to. 
tion for chorus, only requiring about thirteen 


Stanford’s setting of Swineburne’s 


was performed 
It isa simple composi- 


minutes in performance. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan has undertaken the duties 
of ‘* Master of the Musik” to the Queen, in 
place of W. G. Cusins, who has resigned. 


Mr. Ben Davis, the celebrated Welsh singer, 
will make his American dedut some time in 
September. 





Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new oratorio ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem”’ is now in the hands of the printers. 
Madame Nordica will create the soprano part 
in Chicago, and Mr. Ben Davis, the Welsh 
singer, the tenor. 


Here and There. 


The Summer School of Music will be held 
at Silver Lake, N. Y., as usual, although the 
director, Dr. Root, may not be able to attend 
personally, on account of his official connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair. 
efficient corps of teachers at Silver Lake, pro 
inent among whom will be the Doctor’s son, 
F. W. Root, one of the acknowledged leaders 
of voice-culture in this country. 





There will be an 


The Penn. Summer Normal Institute of Mu- 
sic and Elocution, B. C. Unseld and W. J. 
Swigart, principals, will be open from August 
15 to September 8. 
tained by addressing Wm. Beery, Huntingdon, 
Pa. Mr. Unseld is one of the most prominent 


Particulars may be ob- 


Tonic-Sol-Fa teachers, and an all-round musi- 
cian in every respect. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer’s new home at “ Park Hill 
on the Hudson” will be ready for occupancy 
We shall take the first oppor- 
tunity to avail ourselves of his kind invitation 


by September. 


to *“* come and see us.” 


Wm. H. T. Aborn, director of music in the 
College at Beaver, Pa., has accomplished some 
good work the past year, judging from the 
program at hand of recent piano recitals by 


the pupils of the College. 


the Great 
Neck (N. Y.) Choral Class was given May to 
under the direction of Mr. B.C. Unseld. The 
class had the assistance of Miss Eva M. Patter- 


The closing entertainment of 


son, soprano, Mrs. E. E. Hand, contralto, Mr. 
Wikel, baritone, and Mr. Frank 
H. Tubbs, tenor and pianist. 


and Mrs. 


Mr. Makenzie Gordon, the young tenor, of 
Chicago, gave us a five-minute call last month 
while on his way to the Mansfield Festival, 
where he had a prominent part. He is kept 
constantly busy with concert engagements. 


‘** David, the Shepherd Boy,’’ had a fine per- 
formance recently at Jamaica Plains, Boston, 
Mass. It is one of the most popular cantatas 
of this grade, and is frequently given, both in 
Europe and America, 





Lady: ‘‘ Here, come back, You promised 
to saw that wood when I gave you your din- 
ner.” Tramp: ‘*Madam, I am obliged to 
break my promise. The saw you gave me pro- 
duces a G-sharp tone, which does not harmonize 
with my favorite song in F, which I always 
sing when working. Either the saw or my 


voice must be changed before I can work.” 


Lady: ‘Is Mrs. Binks at home?” Servant: 
*““No’m.”’ Lady: ‘‘ Can you tell me when she 
will be home?” ‘As soon as she 
gets the parlor dusted, mum, and she’s most 
through now.”’—New York Weekly. 


Servant: 














Musical Hopper. 


Young America, going to bed, handed over 
his new trumpet to grandma, saying: ‘‘Grand- 
ma, you blow while I pray.” 


A school-boy remarks that when his teacher 
undertakes to show him what is what, he only 
finds out which is switch. 


Tuneful Lyre—A music-teacher who does 
not keep his engagements. 


A young girl is like a music-book when she 
is full of airs. 


«« That air is very familiar,’”’ said a musician 
as a gust of wind came along and took his hat 
away. 


‘« There’s a time to work and a time to play,” 
but to the organ-grinder both times come at 
once. 


Herr L. Hermann recently recited, in Berlin, 
one of his latest ballads, entitled «‘ The Power 
of Music,” which tells the story of the arrest 
of the composer Schultze by brigands. When 
they wished to hear him sing he gave them an 
air from his last opera. Before he had ended 
all the brigands were in tears. The captain 
offered his hand to the composer, and dismissed 
him with these words: ‘‘You are a robber 
also. Go in peace. I never take anything 
from a colleague.” 


Don’t sing long-meter hymns to common- 
meter tunes: “ Who does?” “Oh, lots of 
people, older and wiser and more experienced 
than you youngsters. I have heard common- 
meter sermons preached from long-meter texts 
by short-meter preachers to peculiar-meter 
congregations, and the effect is a fugue that 
makes the organ shudder. Keep your ears 
open, and you’ll catch yourself at it one of 
these days, unless you should die a great deal 
younger than you are now.”— Robert J. Bur- 
dette. 


Miss Wagner: ‘ Give me a nice big bologna 
sausage, Mr. Cutlets.” Mr. Cutlets: ‘Shall I 
send it home for you?” Miss Wagner: ‘‘Oh, 
no; I'll just take it along in my music roll.” 





Congress of the American 
College of Musicians. 


Under the auspices of the World’s Fair 
Auxiliary the American College of Musicians 
will hold a Congress in Chicago Monday, July 
3. Itis expected that this meeting will be ex- 
tremely interesting. Addresses are anticipated 
from President Bowman, of New York; Past- 
Secretaries Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, and 
Albert A. Stanley, of the University of Mich- 


igan; Secretary Robert Bonner, of Providence, 


R. I.; Chairman of the Pianoforte Examiners, 
Albert Ross Parsons, of New York; Past- 
Chairman of the Pianoforte Examiners, Dr. 
William Mason, of New York, and others. 

It is also expected that the College will have 
the honor of the presence of and an address 
from the distinguished Secretary of the College 
of Organists, London, England, E. H. Turpin, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., who, with Dr. J. F. Bridge, 


choirmaster at 


and 
Sir John Stainer, 


the renowned organist 
Westminster Abbey, and 
professor of Music at the University of Cam- 
bridge, have been invited by the Auxiliary 
to formally represent England in this Congress 
of Musicians. Dr. Turpin will speak on ‘* The 
Value of Examinations and Degrees in Music 
as a stimulant to thorough preparation for a 
Musical Career.” As Hon. Secretary of the 
London College of Organists he has had wide 
opportunity to study this problem. 

The meeting will be open to all musicians, as 
well as to the general public, and a large at- 
tendance of the members and graduates of the 
American College of Musicians is probable. 
No one interesied in higher musical education 
can afford to be absent, and it is also expected 
that delegates representing several other gov- 
ernments will be present-as guests of the 
World's Fair Auxiliary. 

The first week in July will be the great 
one from a musical standpoint of the whole 
season. 

There will be two examinations this year, 
one in New York City, commencing Tuesday, 
June 27, and one in Chicago commencing 
Tuesday, July 4. The Annual Meeting will 
be held in Chicago on Monday evening, July 3. 
Intending candidates can obtain all informa- 
tion from the Secretary, ROBERT BONNER, 

60 William Street, Providence, R.I. 





All Keys Equally Easy. 


A teacher of much experience, in writing to 





young folks on ‘‘ How to Practice,” has the fol- 
**Be- 


fore you can read music very well you must be- 


lowing to say about the scales and keys: 


come so familiar with the formation of all the 
scales that it will make no difference to you 
which key you are playing in. 
fectly easy thing to attain if you only begin 
right. Half of our difficulties are imaginary 
ones, You have frequently heard people say 
that they can play only things written in an easy 
key; but they are quite mistaken in thinking 
The reason 


This is a per- 


one key easy and another hard. 
they think so is because they are familiar only 
with the keys in which most of their music hap- 
pens to be written. It is quite as easy for the 
fingers to play in C-sharp major with seven 
sharps, as in D with only two. 
the scales at first you must walk through them 


In practicing 


very properly and slowly, but after a while you 
may play them faster (run a little), and by and 
by you will have to make your fingers fairly fly 
over the keys as fast as possible without stum- 
bling. The thumb is like a fifth-wheel; when 
you are not using it you had better carry it out 
of sight under your hand, and just drop it into 
place when you need it. Here is a good motto 
for you. Mendelssohn says: ‘ Progress is made 
by work alone, and not by talking; and just as 
necessary as work is that wonderful thing—will- 
power, Say to yourself: ‘Other people with 
no more brains than I possess understand music, 
and I will too.’ It will help you through many 
hard places, and over spots where you feel like 
breaking down, to say, ‘/ will. 


>” 


How to Listen to Music. 


Mr. H. 


the above subject, touched upon a point that 


E. Krehbiel, in a recent lecture on 


we have for years contended for in the VisiT- 
or, and elsewhere. 

The speaker began by defining the different 
Most of 


can be put into two classes, rhapsodists and 


types of critics. them, he declared, 


pedants. Against the rhapsodists he wished 
to protest now and ever, as long as he was 
blessed with speech. These scribblers of sen- 
timental rubbish, who write of mountain brook- 
lets, of birds twittering ‘neath dewy branches, 
or of the pale rays of the moon on a silvery 
lake, are not merely idiotic—they often do 
harm. 

Let every man try for himself to discover the 
composer’s thoughts instead of following the 
maudlin fancy of some self-assertive simpleton, 
no matter how poetic his expressions may be. 
These critics will tell you just what a composer 
was thinking of when he wrote such and such 
a bar. As example to what extremes the im- 
agination will lead, the lecturer told of a book 
that was written on the first note of “ Rienzi ” 
(A), discovering in it the dawn of freedom, etc. 
A pianist, who gave a recital in this city not 
many months ago, told the audience that 
Chopin was thinking of a certain part of a royal 
ceremony that took place on a certain day 
centuries ago when he wrote his Polonaise. 
There is no end to the rubbish of poetical rhap- 
sodists who dabble in music, To understand 
music, the lecturer advised a few simple rules. 

‘* Understand the significance of the major 
‘“‘Try to grasp 
the motif and follow it through its variations, 


and minor chords,” he said. 


transformations. The symphony motif is found- 
ed on the same principle as the simple folk- 
song, the dominant chord following the tonic. 
A noted ‘Take 


four movements of Beethoven, put them to- 


critic once said to me: any 


gether, and you have a symphony.’ This is 


not a fact; the same motif will be found 


throughout the movements of a symphony.” 


‘“ What 


than a flute?” and its reply, ‘‘ Two flutes,” 


The venerable conundrum is worse 
will inevitably be recalled by the announcement 
that an enterprising Italian, Signor Alessandro 
Scuri, has invented an instrument to which he 
has given the name of the ‘‘ cornet-a-piston 
quatuor.” Itisin fact a quadruple cornet-a- 


piston, four of those delectable instruments 
being combined and furnished with one mouth- 


piece. The 


hand of the player, while the left hand,meander- 


solo instrument is for the right 
ing over the other three, can simultaneously per- 
form variations or accompaniments. Altogether 
it appears to be a very terrible and, doubtless, 
complex affair, and its inventor has been en- 
gaged in designing it since 1886. The latest 
development of the quadruple cornet is from 
the Paris workshop of M. Mille, and Signor 
Scuri has already given a semiprivate perform- 
ance on it. He, however, does not consider 
himself an expert, but he hopes by assiduous 
practice, which will doubtless be appreciated by 
His neighbors, to perfect himself in time for the 


Chicago Exhibition. 
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Public School Music at the 
World’s Fair. 


The meetings of this department, as stated 
in the last official circular received, will be 
held as follows: 

Monday, July 3, at 2 o’clock.—A General 
Meeting, to be addressed by eminent educators 
and others on the subjects of the uses of mu- 
sic, and the history and progress of singing, 
especially among the young. 

Wednesday, July 5, at 2 o’clock.—Special 
Sessions to consider the subject of the prepara- 
tion of teachers for teaching singing in day 
schools. 

Thursday, July 6, at 2 o’clock.—Special Ses- 
sions to consider the various subjects of school- 
room work in music. 

Friday, July 7, at 2 o’clock.—Same subject 
continued. 

The following topics are among those to be 


discussed : 
The Uses of Music. 


FOR THE GENERAL MEETING. 


1. How may music, vocal and instrumental, 
be used in the school-room as an aid to order 
therein? Results of experience. 

2. What use as a social factor has music in 
the school-room; and how does it compare in 
this regard with other branches? 

3. What is its value as a recreation? Does 
it aid other studies? How does it affect the 
health ? 

4. What is the value of school music asa 
disciplinary study? How does it compare 
with other studies in this respect ? 

5. Do the three elements of music, Rhythm, 
Harmony, and Expression, have any relation to 


Rhythm is the 
moving force, harmony is the well-regulated 


public morals and order? 


thing to be moved, and expression is the bring- 
ing of each member into proper prominence, 
subordinating each for the general good. 

6. The uses of different kinds of school songs; 
the effects on singer and hearer; on the future 
pursuit of musical art; on the home life, etc. 


Teaching Singing in the 
Schools. 


Preparation for 


FOR THE SPECIAL SESSIONS, 


1, What work is done in Normal Schools, or 
is desirable to do, in order that singing may be 
properly taught in the public schools ? 

2. Are special teachers desirable, and if so, 
what should they do in the school, and for the 
regular teachers ? 

3. What may be done for teachers working 
in small towns and country places? In schools 
which are mixed and ungraded? In school 
institutes? What aid can be given to such 
teachers ? 

4. How far can all persons preparing to 
If they can not sing, can 
Methods for 


reaching the ear of seemingly unmusical per- 


teach, learn to sing? 
they teach others to do so? 
sons will be valuable. Cases of a very dis- 
couraging kind are also desired. 

5. Ought the public authorities to provide 


Instruction in singing, if 


for this instruction ? 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


done wholly by special workers, is too expen- 
sive for all to obtain it. Let us try to simplify 
the preparation, and still have it genuine. 

Address communications to the Secretary 
of the Committee at the headquarters named 
GEORGE F. Root, Chairman, 
ORLANDO BLACKMAN, Sec’y, 
ALBERT R. SABIN, 

CHARLES II. GREENE, 
Committee of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on a 
Congress of Public Instruction in Music. 
World’s Congress 

March, 1893. 


below. 


Headquarters, Chicago, 





Dean Swift on Music. 


An autograph letter of Dean Swift has re- 
cently been discovered among some old papers 
at Capt. Loder-Symond’s seat, Hinton-Wallrist 
Berkshire. It some 
member of the Earl of Oxford’s family, and 
‘*T have the honor to be captain of a 


manor, is addressed to 
says: 
band of nineteen musicians (including boys), 
which are, I hear, about five less than my friend 
the Duke of Chandos, and I understand music 
like a Muscovite; but my choir is so degener- 
ate under the reigns of former deans of famous 
memory that the race of people called Gentle- 
men Lovers of Music tell me I must be very 
careful in supplying two vacancies, which I 
have been two years endeavoring to do; for 
you are to understand that in disposing these 
musical employments I determine to act di- 
rectly contrary to ministers of state by giving 
If you had 


recommended a person to me for a church-living 


them to those who best deserve. 


in my gift, I would be less curious; because an 
indifferent parson may do well enough if he be 
honest; but singers, like their brothers, the 
poets, must be very good or they are good for 
nothing.” 





The World’s Hymns. 


It appears that there have been written alto- 
gether no less than 400,000 Christian hymns. 
Of these, ‘‘ Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology ” 
makes mention of 30,000. Mr. Julian is of the 
opinion that Charles Wesley is the hymn-writer 
of the ages, though this would be disputed by 
doubt. 
place Martin Luther at the head of hymn-wri- 


Protestant Germans no They would 
ters. Luther gave to the world 37 sacred songs, 
of which the noblest is that grand, rolling 
rhythm, “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” which 
Frederick the Great said was ‘‘ God Almighty’s 
grenadier march.” 

Of the 30,000 hymns in the Julian Dictionary 
nobody will be surprised to learn that 2,500 
begin with ‘‘Oh,” and 120 with “And.” It 
was not from the Established Church in Eng- 
land that the most inspiring and musical Prot- 
estant hymns came. The credit belongs to the 
Comeouters, the Methodists, Dissenters, etc, 
such men as Isaac Watts, the Wesleys, and Dr. 
Doddridge. Charles Wesley alone wrote 6,500 ; 
James Edmeston, an architect, wrote 2,000; 
Watts 400, and Charlotte Elliott 150. 
Francis Lyte wrote 110 hymns, among them 
the beautiful one beginning “‘ Abide with me.”’ 


Henry 





The Value of Music. 


**T could march into battle myself without 
fear, if such a band went along,”’ said a pretty, 
fragile-looking girl, as she listened to a won- 
derfully spirited air played in true martial style 
by one of the bands attached to a Grand Army 
Post that was bent on its mission of loving re- 
membrance. An old soldier standing by hear- 
ing the remark smiled and said: ‘The young 
lady had the right idea. A band does stir up 
the blood, makes one forget the danger, and 
surrounds the butchery of fighting with an al- 
It’s the para- 


phernalia of war, the flying flags, the gay uni- 


together different atmosphere. 


forms, the bugle-call, and the martial airs that 
help a man to forget that the sweet-faced wo- 
man and the helpless babies in the far-away 
home may be at the end of that encounter wid- 
owed and fatherless. Take away the glamour 
of it all and many soldiers’ cheeks would have 
blanched and steps have faltered, instead of 
marching bravely to the front, and, in too many 
cases, tocertain death.”’— Zhe National Tribune. 





The Language of Music. 


Music is a language which, properly under- 
stood and correctly expressed, gives voice to 
those loftier and sweeter emotions of the heart 
and mind which common language is powerless 
to convey. Prose expresses the prose thoughts 
and ideas of existence; poetry advances a step 
and translates feelings, pleasures, and passions 
beyond the province of prose; and music ad- 
vances yet another step, and becomes the medi- 
um for those evanescent, dreamlike imaginings 
which dwell in a region beyond the dense at- 
mosphere which surrounds this work-a-day 
world. ‘‘In heaven they speak in music!” yet 
the instructed eye and the sympathetic soul 
may read these dream glimpses on the printed 
page, may learn the laws which govern their 
modes of expression, and, finally, may trans- 
Though 


music be the language of heaven, its grammar 


late them in sound to other souls. 


is taught on earth. 
£ 





~ ———— 


When Jenny Lind was in this country she 
once attended the Bethel Church in Boston, 
where the well-remembered Father Taylor was 
pastor. The good man, who did not know that 
she was present, was requested, as he entered 
the house, to preach on amusements. The ser- 
mon opposed dancing, card-playing, and thea- 
ter-going, but approved music. The préacher 
paid a glowing tribute to the power of song, 
and to the goodness, modesty, and charity of 
the sweetest of all singers, “now lighted or 


these shores.”’ 


Jenny Lind was leaning for- 
ward and clapping her hands with delight, 
when a tall person rose on the pulpit stairs, and 
inquired whether any one who died at Miss 
Disgust 
and contempt swept across Father Taylor’s face 
“A Christian 
will go to heaven wherever he dies, and a fool 
will be a fool wherever he is—even if he is on 
the steps of the pulpit.” 


Lind’s concerts would go to heaven. 


as he glanced at the interloper. 























Responses After Prayer. (Set No. 4.) 


(Each response may close with the Plagal Cadence Amen 
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The Lord is my Shepherd. 


F. W. WESTHOFF. 
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someting New in Guitars 


























The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous PMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


10 = 
Pastels in Song. 


By A. A. SEWALL. 


A most elegant group of little songs, which will 
please both the amateur and professional singer. 
Each song has an artistfe and appropriate 
illastration, designed and engraved by Miss M. C. 
Pearson of New York. The cover page is a beautiful 
design in seven colors. The merit of the 
songs, together with the superb manner in 
whieh the book is gotten up, makes it especially 
appropriate fora holiday gift. Price, $1.25. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN COURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, DirReEcToR. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 


as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
‘*The Teacher's Club,” ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” ete. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-Sehool Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 





RoOOT'’sS 


Harmony and Composition. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


This book carries the student from the beginning 
of the study of chords, progressions, etc., to the writ 
ing of four-part harmony in choral form. 

It can be used in classes (the author’s method), or 
for private teaching or individual study, Its state 
ments, explanations, and illustrations are unusually 
clear and concise, and the student is delightfully led 
along step by step through the intricacies of this 
interesting study. 


Price 50 cents. 





CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,’ is the universal testi 
mony. 

There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the author 
of the book, at the commencement, and in the Ap 
pendix are the words and music of his most popular 
songs. Price, $1.25 by mail. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
00 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
* ard value, ee | peateely up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 








By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
—— musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS, 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
NEW YORE: 


CHICAGO: 
13 East 16th Street. 


NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 

The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
song. 

The book is printed from engraved plates, hand 
somely bound. 

Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 











CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


ORGAN MOSAICS. 


VOL. 2. 


A carefully selected collection of music suitable 


| for the 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


Do you want a book? an 
instrument? any sheet) 
music? Read VISITOR. 
Premiums on last page. | 


REED OR PIPE ORGAN. 


| Compiled by James R. Murray, author of Murray's 


Method for the Organ, Murray’s 100 Voluntaries, Or 
gan Mosaics, Vol. 1, etc., etc. Price, $1.00. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street, 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 











~ THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE | Musical Analysis. 





THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Aside from the original system of Auricular Anal 
ysis here outlined, it is the only work in any lan- 
guage treating of Detailed Musical Analyses with Sym- 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes of Theoretical Analyses. Every known 
form is explained or illustrated with diagrams. 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 
carefully elaborated system, valuable to the r 
former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic, 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 

Author of ‘‘ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony (from the 
composer’s standpoint),”’ ** Musie as a Language,” 
ete., ete. 

‘*Complete Musical Analysis’’ is recommended by 
EUGEN D’ ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, WILSON G. SMITH, 

WM. H.SHERWOOD, W.C. E. SEEBOECK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, JAS. H. HOWE, 
B. J. LANG, LOUIS ELSON, 
E. A. MACDOWELL, AUGUST HYLLESTED, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dra. H. G. HANCHETT, 
ARTHUR FOOTE, ADOLPH KOFLLING, 
8. B. MILLS, AD. M. FOERSTER, 
EMIL LIEBLING, LOUIS LOMBARD, 
FREDERIC G. GLEASON, 
TERESA CARRENO-D’ ALBERT, 
aud every competent musician who has carefully 
examined the book. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 

paper, and handsomely bound. 


Price, 82.00. 
CIRCULARS MAILED. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6. 


a pe 
Ira D. Sankey, James McGranahan and 
Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Nearly four ~~ have passed since the issue of 
the last volume in the famous GosreL HyMNs Series, 
and now, as at that time, Mr. Moody, and other of 
the leading evangelists, feeling the great need of 
fresh, new songs for a successful prosecution of their 
work, GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 has been prepared in 
recognition of that need. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


WILL BE SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


NEW YORK : 
13 East 16th Street. 


PER 100 
Music Edition, Board Covers,....... $30.00 
= -s Plexible Cloth, ...... 50. 
Words only, Board Covers, ........ 10.00 
_ Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp, 15.00 
Nonpareil Edition, Paper Covers,..... 0 
8@-No Discount to Sunday Schools or Churches. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


The Normal Sehoo! of Jlusie, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


.. NEW... 


PIANO SCHOOL, 


—ByY— 


GUSTAVUS DAMM, 
(Theodore Steingriber.) 

Containing a complete course of Graded les- 
sons and a rich collection of the best popular melo- 
dies of all lands. 

This work is very complete and will materially 
lessen the labor of both teacher and pupil. Latest 
revised edition, pp. 336. Price, $2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 





